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CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 



Motivation of Reading 

A common procedure in teaching reading in grade schools is 
to have one pupil read aloud and the others read silently the same 
subject-matter at the same time. This practice is open to criticism 
because, in the first place, it is not the normal life situation for oral 
reading. We read orally when we have something to read to some- 
body. In the procedure that is common in schools there is no real 
audience depending upon the reader for the thought. Hence the 
reader is not reading something to somebody, but merely reading 
because he has to read, or to please the teacher, or to show how 
well he can read. It is evident that the real motive for oral reading, 
that of reading something to somebody, is not present. So in the 
second place, since the situation under which the child reads in 
such procedure is artificial and since the motives are artificial, the 
result is that the reading is oftentimes artificial, sometimes with the 
voice pitched high, sometimes with incorrect emphasis, sometimes 
with considerable stumbling and repeating. Under such a sit- 
uation the child is oftentimes unconscious that oral reading is for 
the purpose of conveying thought. 

After some experience in teaching reading and in the observa- 
tion of the teaching of reading, I became convinced that the oral 
reading should be placed upon its true basis, that of a reader and 
an audience that must depend wholly upon the reader for the 
thought. During the last two years, in conjunction with my 
teachers, I have worked out certain devices for doing this from the 
third to the eighth grade. 

In each room the teacher uses one thirty-minute period a week 
for miscellaneous reading with the whole room. The pupils bring 
in reading matter of various kinds — jokes, riddles, poems, clippings 
from papers, short selections from Christmas books and library 
books — and read to the room. Oftentimes the pupil is asked to 
state a reason for his choice of selection. This is most successful 
when it is managed so that a large number of pupils contribute. 

*33 
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Generally fifteen to twenty-five pupils will read during the thirty 
minutes. The skilful teacher will see that all pupils are interested 
in making a contribution and will have some reserve material on 
hand to encourage the pupil who has not been resourceful. 

Another plan used for having a reader and an audience that has 
not read the subject-matter is as follows: In a third-grade room, 
one class was given the Fifty Famous Stories and the other class 
Great Americans for Little Americans. The first class read a story 
to the second class, which had no books and so constituted the 
audience. Then the pupils of the second class were allowed to take 
their books and read to the first class. Under the plan the reading 
is necessarily at sight, as the time ordinarily used in study is con- 
sumed in listening to the other class read. The poorer readers 
are encouraged to prepare at home. Under this plan the pupils 
of the class having the books have the advantage of seeing the 
words in the book and at the same time the reader has the advan- 
tage of an audience (the other class). This plan works best with 
two sets of books with comparatively short selections. This same 
plan is also used with one class at a time by giving half the class one 
book and half another book. With this arrangement the pupils 
have their study time for preparation. 

The main difficulty in applying the scheme of always having 
a real audience comes in the regular textbook work where all the 
pupils are using the same selection and have of course read the 
subject-matter previous to the recitation. But we have not found 
the difficulty so great as it first appears. An eighth-grade class 
had studied and discussed "Rip Van Winkle" (Baldwin's Eighth 
Reader). For the next study each pupil was allowed to select a 
paragraph and make a drawing illustrative of it. At the next 
recitation the drawings were exhibited and it was evident that 
some had put the real feeling and spirit of Rip into the drawing, 
while others had not. So each pupil was allowed to read the 
subject-matter which he had illustrated and at the same time the 
drawing of the pupil was exhibited so the pupils could see it. The 
other pupils had been asked to close their books. Then they 
were asked to judge whether or not the picture was a true illus- 
tration of the word picture read by the pupil. One pupil had a 
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picture of Rip fixing his fence. It didn't take the other pupils long 
to convince him that his picture needed revision. In the light of 
the suggestions and criticisms made by pupils and teacher, the 
pictures were revised with great improvement in representation 
of the character of Rip. Each pupil had read to an attentive 
audience with a view to giving the listeners a picture. The audi- 
ence had a specific purpose for listening. It should be borne in 
mind that this situation of a reader and an interested audience was 
produced in connection with reading-matter that the pupils had 
studied. 

Plenty of other illustrations might easily be given of lessons 
observed to show that, although all the pupils of a class have 
studied the same selection, there is plenty of thought undiscovered 
by the pupils for a basis of interest on the part of those who close 
their books and listen to the reader, provided the teacher is skilful 
in utilizing a specific purpose in the form of an attractive problem. 

Oftentimes it is not wise to have continuous oral reading of the 
selection, but, as the discussion of the selection proceeds, to have 
certain parts read orally to settle arguments or disputed points. 
In reading-lessons as ordinarily taught, there is probably too much 
time given to the oral calling of words and too little time devoted 
to purposive thinking. 

Practically all of the oral reading done in our grades above the 
lower third is done under a situation of a reader and a really inter- 
ested audience, and we believe that this plan is bringing about a 
gradual improvement in the pupils' ability to get thought out of 
subject-matter and also in their ability to convey it to others by 
means of thoughtful oral reading. 

C. R. Stone, Principal 

Horace Mann School 
St. Louis, Mo. 



Our School Printshop 

Every subject in a school curriculum should justify itself, 
either as a humanistic study or as one that meets the ends of 
manual or vocational training. While these ends are distinct 
one from the other, they are not in themselves antagonistic; so 
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that some subjects, properly directed, may lead to any one or to 
all of them. 

Printing is such a subject. It occupies a unique position. In 
the training it gives and in the finished products it turns out, it 
meets the demands of those who advocate vocational studies; in 
subject-matter it draws upon history, civics, science, mathematics, 
and English, thus establishing a natural kinship with the other 
subjects of the school curriculum; while from the standpoint of 
art, on the one hand, it is dependent upon art, and on the other 
it is art expression itself. 

Its purely educational value secured its introduction into the 
University Elementary School, and is based upon the same general 
principles which underlie all the manual arts in school, the fun- 
damental principles, namely, of a public-school curriculum. It 
offers a general training which fits the child not only for printing 
as a vocation, should he in later life elect it, but also for any other 
vocation demanding power to think in terms of objects, a culti- 
vated artistic sense, and the training of the hand in the expression 
of ideas susceptible of such treatment. 

The initial equipment of the School of Education printshop 
cost about $600.00. It consisted of an 8X12 Gordon press, one 
stone, a small paper-cutter, two case stands with a sufficient supply 
of 12-pt. Caslon to enable four pupils to work at one time, and a 
cabinet containing 25 job cases of type of various styles and sizes, 
ranging from 8-pt. to 48-pt. For three years no money was avail- 
able for current expenses except what could be earned through 
the printshop. A school calendar, Christmas cards, reading- 
lessons, poems, words to songs, college outlines, and other work 
for which there was a demand in the school were printed and sold. 
The calendar alone netted $385.00. The proceeds were invested 
in a motor to run the press and in additional case stands and type. 
Although this commercial work was more or less an expedient, it 
served a purpose, and when later it became possible to secure the 
necessary supplies through the regular school channels, the lesson 
of buying only what was needed, and when it was needed, had 
been so thoroughly learned that the shop today contains only 
such things as are in constant use. The present equipment con- 
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sists of six single- and five double-case stands, one furniture case, 
three lead and slug cases, sixty-seven cases of type, two stones, two 
galley racks, forty galleys, fifty composing sticks, six chases, and 
the usual smaller articles that are necessary for the work. 

Printing is taught two hours a week for a half-year in each 
grade beginning with the sixth. The preliminary work consists 
in learning the case and in learning to pick up and put the type 
into the stick. From the first lesson the pupil is trained to take 
a correct position at the case and move economically, although 
at no time in the course is stress laid upon speed. The classes 
number from eighteen to twenty pupils who work together on their 
first piece of work, so that they may quickly see the result, a matter 
of importance to young children who do not project their aims far 
into the future. This first copy is some poem needed for use in 
the English or music classes; for only those things are printed which 
are of social value. Each pupil sets up the first line which he im- 
mediately submits to the teacher for criticism. The first perfect 
line is taken from the stick and put into a galley to be printed. 
The rest of the poem, line by line, is set up in the same way. When 
the poem has been all set up, a new poem is chosen, and the good 
workers are assigned " takes," but the weak pupils continue working 
together until they are able to do accurate work. If at this point 
emphasis is placed upon " clean work," "outs" and "doublets" 
and misspelled words will cause much less trouble later on; for 
this is the nascent period for establishing good habits and proper 
standards. 

Through this drill the teacher may justly expect the pupils 
to gain some facility in handling materials, to space evenly (appar- 
ent even spacing comes later), to use quadrates and spaces properly 
in rilling out a line, to know when to indent lines, to use leads, and 
to read type in the stick. Poetry rather than prose is chosen for 
this work because it presents fewer technical problems than does 
prose. 

When the pupil begins to work alone, he is assigned a galley 
marked with his name in which to keep his work. He determines 
the length of his stick by setting up the longest line in the poem, 
and records on his copy this length and the size and style of type 
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he is using. He is taught to tie up and put away his work at the 
close of the lesson and to return to its proper place his individual 
stick and all other material he has used. When his poem is in 
type he takes a proof, which he reads and corrects. 

At first the pupils observe while the teacher "makes ready" 
their work for the press. No effort is made to teach this process 
earlier than in the seventh grade, although whenever any pupil 
wishes to attempt it he is permitted to do so. The presswork is 
taught as a class exercise, each working in turn, while the others 
look on and note the criticisms and suggestions given to the one 
at the press. This process is divided into three cumulative steps, 
first, putting the paper in with the right hand; secondly, adding 
to this step its removal with the left hand while continuing to place 
with the right; and, thirdly, adding to these the control of the 
lever. The press, run by motor, is operated at a very low speed. 
The first consideration is the safety of the child (no accident has 
ever occurred), and the second, the securing of correct movements 
so that there shall be nothing to unlearn hereafter. 

In prose composition the problem of spacing becomes important. 
In beginning it the teacher examines each line set requiring even 
spacing between the words, the ending of the line on a completed 
word or syllable, and the justification of the line. With this also 
begins the work in distribution, though the pupil's skill and sense 
of responsibility largely determine when he is able to distribute. 
Distribution is always irksome, and if demanded too early in the 
training or in too great quantity results in a temptation to dis- 
honesty. The act of "mixing the case," however, brings its own 
punishment clearly to the mind of the child and teaches its own 
lesson. 

Throughout the learning of these processes, the child's work 
is "laid out" for him; that is, he is told what size and style of type 
to use, how long to set the lines, how to arrange his title, etc. He 
is thus left free to attend wholly to the process. But as soon as 
he becomes familiar with the process, can handle his material 
in a printer-like manner, knows in some degree the possibilities 
and limitations of his material, he makes his own plan for his work 
and submits it to the teacher (see Figs. 1, 2, 3). This plan may be 
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printed by hand or it may be a pencil sketch or paper may be cut 
out and pasted on a card. Every type case in the shop is marked 
by a label printed in the kind and size of type it contains, so the 
pupil can intelligently choose the type he wishes to use and mark 
the name and size on his plan. This process, this making a plan, 
means that the child has in his mind a realized thought before 
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he touches type. He comes to his work with a clear image of type 
of definite size and style carefully arranged on paper of given 
dimensions. In other words, he has stated the problem which he 
has set himself to work out with printshop materials. When he 
can do this there is no " fumbling" in his mind, and every move 
he makes will be direct, filled with purpose and meaning. 
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In the carrying out of this plan, the teacher's function is that 
of adviser and critic. To illustrate: If, for instance, the child 
in planning a Christmas or an Easter card chooses a type adapted 
only to commercial display, the teacher explains to him the correct 
use of such type. If he has selected Cloister Black type for an 
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Fig. 4.— Plan 



Fig. 5. — Proof 
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Fig. 6.— Result 



advertisement, he is told that Cloister Black is a text type and 
reserved for such uses. But if his mistake is not due to ignorance 
of the use and origin of types, but is owing to imperfect judgment, 
he is allowed to set his type and discover his mistake (see Figs. 
4, 5, 6). When the child has discovered his mistake, either of two 
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courses is open to him: first, to choose another size of type which 
will fill the desired space, or, second, to use the type chosen and 
from the proof make a new dummy, adjusting paper and margins 
to this. In every case a second dummy should be made from the 
proof, thus allowing the child to revise his first arrangement. 

From this point, the work becomes more refined. This is 
shown, not only in the results, but also in the selections printed. 
Design, illumination of letters and ornaments, illustrations, har- 
monious combinations of colors, harmony of type faces, propor- 
tion and balance, one or all, enter into the child's future problems. 
To acquire good taste, to know and to recognize good typography, 
is one aim of the work. 

The nature of the work varies with the social demands. It 
may take the form of a program, an invitation, an announcement, 
reading-lessons for grades, labels, letters to parents, post cards, 
cooking-receipts, library cards, plays, booklets, a collection of 
original verses, anything for use by the whole school or some part 
of the school; or it may be something needed in the home or outside 
life, a business card, a social-settlement announcement, a Sunday- 
school program; or possibly something for personal use, a Christ- 
mas, valentine, Easter, or birthday card, a bookplate or a booklet 
of original work. Anything of distinct social value which the 
child recognizes, if it be within the capacity of our press and not 
beyond the ability of the pupil, may be found in the list. 

In 1905 the University Elementary School began the publica- 
tion of a school magazine called The Reporter. This has been 
financially supported entirely by the pupils of the Elementary 
School, at first by subscriptions and advertisements, later by 
subscriptions only. The pupils write all the articles and draw 
all the pictures that appear in it. A professional engraver makes 
the plates and a linotype machine sets up the " straight matter," 
but the children do all the rest of the work. It is possible 
for them to do everything in connection with its publication if 
it were advisable to use their time in that way. But the solution 
of a variety of problems seems more vital than much repetition, 
and the demands of other forms of handwork and of the academic 
studies make professional assistance necessary. 
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In the past we have taught the history of printing. Today we 
are giving the children an opportunity by actually doing some 
printing to assimilate this knowledge and to make it a power in 
their own lives. For along with the work of printing, history 
must be studied to give meaning and value to the shopwork. The 
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AWAY, SPEED AWAY! 

(A song written on a boat crossing to America in the fifteenth 

century. ) 



Con moto 




Away to the land where thoughts are free ; 
Away to the strange land over the sea ; 
Where red men are and kings are not, 
Where flee the pilgrim and Huguenot. 

Oh, away, speed away! 
Ill 
There roams the red'rrtan, nature's child, 
And his ways are cruel and harsh and wild. 
We battle the wilderness for our life, 
And the forest wild resounds with strife, 

But, away, speed away! 
IV 
The country is new and rich and free, 
And there is plenty for thee and me, 
So fly, speed our bonny boat, 
And sail her faster than all afloat. 

Oh, away, speed away! 

Doris Bentley, ph Grade 



Fig. ii. — Music composed in the seventh grade in 1910 



pupil should learn of the various ways in which this has been carried 
on from the days of the clay tablet to the making of a modern 
newspaper. Much of this historical material is not available in 
suitable form for elementary pupils, and our printshop is proving 
its commercial as well as its social value in helping to provide for 
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this need. The pupils themselves are printing stories, transla- 
tions, articles, and selections containing the necessary information. 
Another source of information is found in visits to modern print- 
shops, engraving establishments, paper mills, type foundries, and 
other allied industries. The relation of the school printshop to 
outside life is so vital that the child is instinctively conscious of 
it. But visits to modern plants do much to enlarge his vision and 
give him a broad idea of printing and its position in the world 
today. 

The most obvious result of the printshop is its effect upon the 
English work. The conscious attention to form in typesetting 
leads to close observation of all form. Through printing the 
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Fig. 12. — Cartoon: "When a Feller Needs a Friend," after Briggs 



child comes to a knowledge of paragraphing, to the meaning of 
punctuation marks, to correct spelling, and the right use of capital 
letters. He notices the forms of verse and the style of expression. 
He becomes careful and accurate because his work demands care 
and accuracy, and children naturally respond to the inherent 
demands of their own work. They resent only the imposition of 
standards from outside. 

The study of mathematics is directly strengthened by its 
practical application in the printshop. Besides the constant 
measuring, it furnishes practical problems, such as computing the 
number of ems to a given page, finding the amount of type necessary 
to set a required piece of copy, calculating the number of pages 
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the manuscript copy will cover, rinding the percentage of spoilage 
in the presswork, determining the cost of a zinc plate, and the 
amount and cost of paper for a desired piece of work. All these 
enter intimately into the regular shop work. 

But no less important is the connection between art and the 
printshop. The first real art problem which the child there faces 
is that of spacing between words, and he soon learns that well- 
spaced lines are more legible and therefore more pleasing than 
unevenly spaced ones; that neither choice type nor initial letter, 
colored ink nor attractive paper can hide the holes made on a 
page by irregular spacing. Since print is used as a means of 
communication between one person and many persons, legibility 
is the chief consideration of the printer, although it should not be 
the only consideration unless the word be made to include all that 




Fig. 15. — Illustration for "The Drawing of the Sword" 

adds to it. The child should be led to see that the page of type 
is most legible when it is most beautiful; that legibility depends 
upon choice of type, length of line, spacing, arrangement, page 
proportions, margins, quality and color of paper, good ink, and 
good craftsmanship; that good craftsmanship means clear and 
even impression of the type on the paper; and that the form of 
the expression should harmonize with the thought. Any page 
which fills these requirements is readable and beautiful. Decora- 
tion may make it more beautiful only if it emphasizes these points, 
if it is subordinate to the design, and does not attract attention 
from the print to itself. 

Art problems which present themselves legitimately and which 
grow out of regular social work include cover designs (see Figs. 7 
and 13), title-pages (see Fig. 14), margins, arrangement of text (see 
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Fig. 10), illustrations (see Figs. 15 and 16), and head and tail- 
pieces (see Fig. 17). Decorations and borders should be used 
sparingly, even when designed by the pupils themselves. They 
should learn first to see the beauty in the 
well-printed page, in the harmony of ink and 
type and paper. 

The value of this art training lies just in 
the fact that it is related to the printing. 
The principles of design which the pupil 
may have studied in his art lessons are 
emphasized and vitalized because they are 
needed. The child wishes to use them and 
feels the necessity for knowing them. So 
he comes to the art class a questioner with 
real problems that have grown out of his 
own experience in the printshop. 

The question most frequently asked in 
regard to the printshop is "Does it pay?" 
The answer is unqualifiedly in the affirma- 
tive. It even pays financially. A record 
kept of the expenses compared with the 
value of the product estimated at current rates shows a balance 
on the side of credit. 

It pays educationally. It gives to the pupils some technical 
training in the subject of printing. It offers a 
mental training equal to any other subject in the 
curriculum. It affords a knowledge of one of the 
world's industries, which is an acknowledged 
factor in civilization. It demands on the part of 
the child a practical application of his knowledge 
of grammar, rhetoric, history, mathematics, and 
art, and thus enhances that knowledge. 

But the highest value of the printshop can be 
estimated neither in terms of money nor of knowl- 
edge; there is a result above and beyond that of intellectual 
attainment — the strengthening and upbuilding of the moral char- 
acter. The printshop does its part in producing the esprit de 



Fig. 16. — Illustration 
for "The Drawing of 
the Sword." 




Fig. 17.— Tail- 
piece for "Our 
Greek Gods and 
Heroes." 
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corps which prevails in the school. It makes for unity in the 
school because its problems are school problems, of interest to the 
entire school. Its effect is evident in a general desire to partici- 
pate in some sort of social service, in appreciation of honest and 
efficient work, in power to co-operate with others for a common 
end, in a regard for property rights, and, most important of all, in 
that self-respect which comes from the consciousness of being 
identified with the world's workers in the doing of useful, creative 
work. 

Katharine M. Stilwell 

School of Education 
University of Chicago 



